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SINCE  THE  YEAR  1895,  when  the 
first  experiment  in  special  educa- 
tion of  mentally  subnormal  chil- 
dren was  made  in  Philadelphia  by  the  late 
Dr.  Oliver  P.  Cornman,  associate  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Pennsylvania  has 
developed  a comprehensive  program  for 
the  education  of  exceptional  boys  and 
girls. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  800 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  the  education  of 
the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
in  the  State.  They  conduct  classes  which 
deal  with  the  mentally  defective,  the  dull, 
the  non-English-speaking,  the  crippled, 
the  deaf,  and  the  blind,  classes  which 
handle  restoration  and  disciplinary  prob- 
lems, speech  correction,  defects  of  vision, 
difficulties  of  nutrition,  nutrition-tubercu- 
losis, and  cardiac  weakness. 

The  Restoration  Group 

Children  of  normal  mentality  or  better, 
whose  educational  opportunity  has  be- 
come retarded  because  of  illness,  irregular 
attendance,  or  lack  of  suitable  educational 
opportunity,  but  who  may  be  restored  to 
the  regular  grades,  are  placed  in  the 
restoration  group. 

In  the  mentally  subnormal  classifica- 
tion there  is  the  so-called  moron  group, 
while  a class  of  mentally  backward  pupils 
includes  those  children,  who,  because  of 
mental  handicap,  will  never  attain  suffi- 
cient skill  in  literary  or  academic  subjects 
to  be  of  immediate  use  in  a vocation  or 
gainful  occupation. 

If  the  regular  course  of  study  is  not 
suitable  to  a child  because  he  is  emotion- 
ally unstable  or  possesses  acquired  atti- 
tudes which  might  be  termed  asocial,  the 
maladjustment  is  studied  in  the  disciplin- 
ary division. 

Attention  to  Convalescents 
The  crippled  group  includes  children 
requiring  transportation  and  those  who 
may  need  special  furniture.  Children  of 
the  nutrition  class  are  those  seriously  un- 
dernourished, and  incapable  of  participat- 
ing in  the  regular  classroom  activities 
throughout  an  entire  day.  They  require 
rest  periods  and  a special  feeding  program. 

Until  a normal  health  status  has  been 
fully  established,  boys  and  girls  convales- 
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cing  from  tuberculosis  receive  special 
attention.  Health  habits  initiated  in  the 
sanitoria  are  continued,  and  many  of  the 
children  are  placed  in  the  nutrition  class. 

Defective  speech  is  sufficient  cause  for 
children  to  receive  special  attention,  edu- 
cationally, in  Pennsylvania.  Individual 
instruction  is  given  to  children  with 
defective  phonation  or  speech  impedi- 
ment, such  as  stammering. 

Classes  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 

Classes  for  sight-saving  have  been 
formed  for  children  with  less  vision  than 
20/70,  and  more  than  20/200  in  the  better 
eye.  Those  with  less  than  20/200  vision 
are  placed  in  classes  for- the  blind,  or  are 
enrolled  in  residential  schools  for  the 
blind.  There  are  only  two  classes  for  the 
blind  in  one  school  district  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. All  other  blind  children  are 
enrolled  in  residential  schools. 

Most  of  the  deaf  children  in  the  State 
are  enrolled  in  residential  schools.  Phila- 
delphia has  organized  11  classes  for  those 
so  afflicted,  and  Erie,  3. 

Boys  and  girls  with  defective  hearing 
receive  instruction  in  speech  reading, 
either  individually,  or  in  small  groups  for 
short  periods  daily,  or  several  periods 
weekly.  No  separate  classes  analogous  to 
those  for  partially  sighted  have  been 
developed  for  this  class  of  exceptional 
children. 


Pennsylvania  boys  and  girls  of  com- 
pulsory school  age,  who  have  recently 
arrived  from  some  foreign  land,  and  do 
not  as  yet  speak  English,  are  placed  in 
“steamer  classes”  for  instruction  in 
English. 

Gifted  Are  Handicapped 

Classes  for  the  exceptionally  gifted 
should  be  organized  to  give  this  group 
an  opportunity  to  develop  to  a maximum 
degree  the  ability  they  possess.  Very 
little  is  being  done  for  these  children  at 
present,  other  than  accelerating  them 
through  rapid  progress  or  through  per- 
mitting them  to  skip  grades.  Either  of 
these  practices  if  used  alone  is  pernicious. 
Enriched  courses  of  study  should  be  de- 
vised for  them.  They  should  receive  so- 
cial and  personality  nurture  as  well  as 
intellectual  nurture. 

Nearly  1,000  pupils  were  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  1929-30,  in  Penn- 
sylvania's state-owned  schools  for  the 
deaf — Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran- 
ton; Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech 
of  Deaf  Children  Before  They  are  of 
School  Ag£  Philadelphia;  and  in  two  state- 
aided  schools:  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Deaf,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia; 
and  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Edgewood,  Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania  has  no  state-owned 
schools  for  the  blind,  but  two  institu- 
tions— the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
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the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh — are  aided  by 
State  funds.  During  the  1929-30  term 
approximately  400  pupils  attended  these 
schools. 

Approoed  Classes  Gel  $ 300 

The  first  experiment  in  the  education 
of  subnormal  children  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  two  classes  for  mentally  subnormal 
children  by  the  late  Dr.  Oliver  P.  Corn- 
man.  This  was  followed  by  the  addition 
of  more  classes  in  1899  in  Philadelphia,  but 
the  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  made  no 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  mentally 
handicapped  until  1911.  In  that  year 
it  became  mandatory  for  a school  board 
to  organize  a class  whenever  there  were 
10  or  more  mentally  backward  children 
in  a given  district. 

From  1911  to  1919  provision  was  made 
by  law  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  and  the  mentally  backward,  but 
in  1919  the  special  education  act  of  the 
school  code  was  revised  and  amended  to 
include  all  types  of  mentally  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  children  between  the 
ages  of  6 and  16  years.  In  1925  this  act 
was  again  amended,  granting  a special 
appropriation  to  school  districts  of  ap- 
proximately $300  toward  the  maintenance 
of  an  approved  special  class. 

Pennsylvania’s  program  for  the  educa- 
tion of  exceptional  children  began  to  take 
definite  form  with  ‘ nstitution  of  the 
bureau  of  special  edu  ..on,  as  a part  of 
the  reorganization  of  t!  • State  depart- 
ment of  public  instr**  in  1919. 
This  bureau  directly  at  the 

present  time,  all  of  .e  State’s  activities 
toward  the  end  of  educating  exceptional 
boys  and  girls.  

Study  School  Building  Problems 

(Continued  from  p.  116) 

2.  New  York  region— Continued. 

King,  Melvin  L.,  Syracuse.  • 

O’Connor,  James  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Peabody,  Wilson  & Brown,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Randall,  James  A.,  Syracuse. 

Schmill,  Karl,  Buffalo. 

Spangenberg,  Frank  A.,  Buffalo. 

3.  Middle  Atlantic  region: 

Betelle,  James  O.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brazer,  Clarence  W.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Catherine,  Irwin  T„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harris,  Albert  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  South  Atlantic  region: 

Martin,  Hugh,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Noland,  William  C.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Northup,  Willard  C.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sayward,  William  J.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Walter,  Nat  G.,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

Wilson,  Charles  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

5.  Great  Lakes  region: 

MacCornack,  Walter  Roy,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Malcomson,  W.  Q.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Perkins,  Dwight  II.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Hewitt  & Brown,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ittner,  W.  B.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Trueblood  & Graf,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

7.  Gulf  States  region: 

Cameron,  Ralph  H.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


TWO  PARTS  OF  THE  1931  Edu- 
cational Directory,  listing  nearly 
12,000  school  officials  of  the  United  States, 
their  names,  positions,  and  addresses, 
are  now  available  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents. 

The  Educational  Directory  has  been 
prepared  this  year  in  three  parts  in  order 
to  expedite  its  delivery  to  the  public. 
When  all  three  parts  are  available  they 
will  be  bound  together  by  the  .Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  and  will  be  sold  as 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1931,  No.  1. 

Part  I of  the  Educational  Directory, 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Sys- 
tems, which  will  be  released -soon,  lists 
7,850  names,  including  superintendents  in 
cities,  towns,  counties,  and  parochial 
schools,  as  well  as  State  superintendents 
and  commissioners  of  education  and  their 
staffs,  and  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

Checked  to  January  / 

Part  II,  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, lists  3,810  names,  including  presi- 
dents and  other  officers  of  universities, 
colleges,  junior  colleges,  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  education,  presidents  or  deans 
of  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  osteopathy,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  commerce,  schools,  colleges, 
or  departments  of  engineering,  presidents 
of  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  directors  of  summer  schools  of  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  normal  schools. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  been  able 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  7,850  names 
in  Par  It  down  to  January  1,  1931. 
Those  in  Part  II,  Institutions  of  Higher 


Dehnert,  John  W.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Flint,  Lester  N.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Jackson,  Emmet  T.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

La  Roche,  E.  Bruce,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Neild,  Edward  F.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Overstreet,  N.  W.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Payne,  Harry  D.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Phelps,  Raymond,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Seiferth,  Solis,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Steele,  R.  D.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Stern,  Eugene  J.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

8.  Western  Mountain  region:  > 

Jon<Js,  George  H.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Allison  and  Allison,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Ashley,  Frederick  C.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Austin,  John  C.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Donovan,  John  J.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Kistner,  T.  C.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Lesher  and  Mahoney,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Marsh,  Smith,  and  Powell,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Place,  Roy,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Reid,  John,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Weeks,  W.  H.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Education,  were  checked  to  December  1, 
1930. 

Parts  I and  II  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  15 
cents  and  10  cents,  respectively. 

New  Research  Section 

Part  III  of  the  1931  Educational 
Directory,  Educational  Associations, 
Boards  and  Foundations,  and  Educational 
Periodicals,  will  go  to  the  Public  Printer 
within  a few  weeks.  It  will  list  names 
and  officials  of  State  library  commissions, 
directors  of  library  schools,  State  library 
associations,  educational  boards  and  foun- 
dations, church  educational  boards,  Jew- 
ish educational  organizations,  international 
educational  associations  and  foundations, 
American  associations — educational,  civic 
and  learned,  national  congress  of  parents 
and  teachers,  and  educational  periodicals. 

One  new  section,  Directors  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  will  be  added  to  the 
Educational  Directory  for  1931.  This 
will  appear  in  Part  III  and  will  include 
the  names,  positions,  and  addresses  of 
directors  of  research  in  State  departments 
of  education,  State  education  associations, 
city  school  systems,  universities  and 
colleges,  teachers  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  and  research  bureaus  in  child 
development  not  classified  elsewhere. 
This  section  will  list  240  names. 

Two  other  important  educational  direc- 
tories have  been  recently  released  by  the 
Office  of  Education:  Accredited  Second- 
ary Schools  (high  schools)  in  the  United 
States,  Bulletin,  1930,  No.  24  (25  cents), 
and  Accredited  Higher  Institutions,  Bulle- 
tin, 1930,  No.  19  (20  cents). 


Texas  Grants  Certificates  for 
Reading 

Thousands  of  Texas  school  children  in 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades, 
stimulated  by  offers  of  certificates  signed 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  education, 
read  the  best  books  in  literature,  bio- 
graphy, and  history. 

The  rural  school  division  committee  of 
the  State  department  of  education  in 
Texas  selects  30  representative  books  to 
be  read.  To  the  student  who  reads  15,  a 
certificate  with  one  seal  is  presented.  To 
anyone  who  reads  the  entire  list,  a certi- 
ficate with  two  seals  is  awarded. 

Since  the  plan  was  adopted  three  years 
ago  interest  in  books  by  elementary  grade 
children  has  greatly  increased,  and  last 
term  more  than  2,300  certificates  were 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  13-POINT  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED. 


Date  Due 

